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Christian Faith and the 
Protestant Churches 


“The national rejection of the Vatican nomination has shown 
that this is still a Protestant nation in spirit. American Protes- 
tantism too often seems wanting in vigor. But when an Ameri- 
can Protestant principle such as the separation of church and 
state is threatened, the Protestant spirit awakes.” Thus The 
Christian Century editorialized recently on what it termed the 
“Vatican Lesson.” 


The editorial was correct that the Protestant spirit was 
aroused. But more is involved in the vocal Protestant response 
to President Truman’s nomination than just a protest against 
the possible dangers of this move. One of the major instructions 
of the “Vatican Lesson” is in the character of the Protestant 
reaction. For in the intensity of our sermons, editorials, and 
church statements, we have inadvertently revealed a much more 
important fact—the psychological basis for much of American 
Protestantism lies in a negative rejection of Roman Catholi- 
cism. This is not to minimize many genuine Protestant develop- 
ments, such as the current theological revival and the ecumenical 
movement. But the fact remains: the one emotional loyalty that 

_ of a certainty binds us together as Protestants, the one fool-proof 
Way to raise money for a Protestant cause and to boost lagging 
Protestant backing of some project, is the battle against Rome. 


___ A protest is never simply a “No.” A protest always involves. 
/a “Yes,” an affirmation of reality which makes us protest against 
| its contradictions. So it is with the Protestant protest against 
|Roman Catholicism. We may think that our protest is just a 
| plain “No” to the false claims of Rome. But the Protestant pro- 
cest is much more than that. For in protesting against the heresies 
of Rome, we have created the counter-heresies of Protestantism. 


i The Christian Century, January 30, 1952, p. 118. 
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THE COUNTER-HERESIES OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


The orthodox Roman Catholic position looks with disfavor 
upon a relation of church and state which does not make possible 
the use of the powers of the state for the preferential treatment 
of the true Catholic church. So the most articulate forces in 
modern American Protestantism, in abandoning much historic 
tradition, have come to hold the opposite view that the church 
must be sealed off from the state. 

Similarly the Roman Catholic tradition has concentrated 
final religious authority in the offices of the hierarchy. Twentieth 
century American Protestantism, because of differing cultural 
and religious attitudes toward authority and in reaction to the 
abuses of power by the hierarchy, shows.a profound aversion 
for any display of authority or influence in church organization. 
- The root of both sets of heresies and counter-heresies lies in 


the attitude toward the visible church. The Roman Catholic — 


church has traditionally insisted that its visible institution is 
the institution for salvation. The Protestant spirit has always 


‘ recoiled from that claim. Yet today our claim reaches in the 


other direction. Our working theology and church practices 
reveal that all too often we identify the invisible or anti-institu- 
tional church with the only realm of salvation. 

These, then, are our idolatries concealed within the strident 


This concludes the six issues of Social Action on “Christian Com- 
munity” in which a group of nine men have sought through a 
process of group study and writing to relate their understanding 
of the gospel of Christ to domestic politics, economics, public opinion, 
international affairs, and the church. ; 


The major first draft of this statement on some problems facing 


the Protestant faith in achieving adequate institutional expression 
in modern society was written by Robert Lynn and Kenneth Under- 
wood. The chief revision and reworking of the manuscript was done 
by Edwin Becker and William Miller. Other writers in this series 
are Julian Hartt, James Laney, Ernest Lefever, William Muehl, and ~ 
Herman Reissig. 


“No” of the Protestant protest. It is time we turned to examine 
each of them in particular. 


First Counter-Heresy: 
The Divorce of the Church from Society 

The most astounding victory for the Roman Catholic church 
in modern America has been scarcely noticed. Contrary to 
Protestant opinion, it is not the rapid fashioning of a system of 
parochial schools, or of a powerful influence over the mass 
communications media and U.S. foreign policy. It is rather the 
voluntary default of Protestantism in the last 100 years from 
its historic sense of a Christian vocation for participation in the 
world. The story of our default can be seen in the changing 
meaning given to the slogan of separation of church and state. 


The Puritan Concept of Church-State Relations 

In the beginnings of Protestantism, as James Hastings Nichols 
has pointed out in Democracy and the Churches, the separation 
of church and state was the Puritan’s creative way of relating 
faith to culture. Left-wing Puritanism made this distinction be- 
tween church and state, just as it made the analogous distinction 
between grace and nature. But both the church and state, grace 
and nature, were understood from a unified theological per- 


spective. Church and state were not two insulated compart- - 


ments, but rather interrelated parts of a whole society. Both 
were bound by a covenant with God which expressed their 
members’ sense of mutual involvement and their discernment 
of the divine society revealed in the Scriptures. Nichols says, 
“In both Church and State, the primary motive of Puritan democ- 
_tacy was less to claim equal rights, or to fulfill one’s personality 
as such—which was simply sin—than to fulfill specific and in- 
ulienable duties.”” And these “specific and inalienable duties” 
neant an highly articulate sense of Christian vocation in politics. 
_ Even in later American history the most widely accepted 
understanding of the separation of church and state had not 


: ‘James Hastings Nichols, Democracy and the Churches, Philadelphia: West- 
uinster Press, 1951, p. 37. 
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tants seem to make a convenient but, from the perspective 


deviated radically from the intent of the left-wing Puritans. In | 
practice it meant that the state was ecclesiastically neutralized | 
and the church free from political regulation. But also a part 
of the American experience was the realization that faith and 
culture can never be successfully divorced from each other, and_ 
that it is legitimate for the state as a part of culture to reflect | 
the dominant religious faith in its practices and policies. Thus 
separation of church and state in America has been one of 
friendly cooperation between two institutions. 


But within the last forty years, at a time when Roman Catho-_ 
licism poses an increasing threat to Protestant influence over 
American culture, a large group of Protestants has abandoned | 
the Puritan tradition, and assumed that the slogan meant abso- 
lute separation between church and state. : 


Consequences in Public Education 


Today there are two major groups which push this interpre- 
tation of the intent of our Founding Fathers as the only valid 
“Protestant” position. The consequences of the thinking of 
this curious alliance comes out most strongly in their attitude 
toward public school education. The humanists, such as the 
Deweyite pragmatists and the left-wing Unitarians, believe that | 
the orthodox Christian faith is at best outmoded and extraneous 
to the American tradition. What is valid in Christianity is a 
non-theistic ethic that can be assimilated into their version of 
“democracy.” They do not consider (or perhaps do not care to 
admit) the religious presuppositions of their particular version 
of democracy. And so the humanists’ emphatic insistence upon, 
the absolute separation of church and state is in effect a strategy 
to maintain their ethic as the state-subsidized theology at the 
core of the public school system. tr 


The other group is comprised of those Protestants, usually 
strongest among the pietistic denominations, who have adopted 
a line of absolute separation of church and state, in large part, a 
a defensive maneuver against Roman Catholicism. These Protes- 


those who write this Social Action series, quite impossible separa- 
tion of faith and culture, religion and politics. For instance, 
the following quotation is from an article in The Christian 
Century by Joseph Bryson, Baptist Congressman from South 
Carolina. Note in it how the Protestant defensive strategy 
against Rome is closely allied with an attempt to place the 
church and state into two insulated compartments. 


A wall with a breach is not a wall at all; it is a thoroughfare 
of infiltration. The smallest breach which Protestants make 
in that wall works chiefly to the advantage of the Roman 
Catholic church in its efforts to draw on the public treasury. 
Protestants must be content to ignore the potentialities of 
the public schools as an avenue of religious instruction, for 
they cannot do otherwise without compromising their own 
position in the matter of public school funds for transporta- 
tion of parochial school pupils. . . . In the public schools 
our children are given an education that teaches them not 
only how to earn a living but also how to live in accord 
with those social principles and ideals upon which our re- 
public was founded. The teaching of religion is left to the 
will of the parent.’ 


But how can we make such a neat distinction between the 
School and the home, between religious instruction and “social 
principles’? If we choose to ignore the public school system as 
an avenue of religious instruction so as to “keep the Catholics 
Out,” then in effect we allow secular theologies to become the 
source of meaning and motivation for the public school system. 
We have very few purely social principles which can be taught 
in their full meaning without reference to a religious tradition. 
Our understanding of a government responsible to the people 
‘is partially an extension of the notion of the covenant of the 

promises of God to man as revealed in the Scriptures and of 
man’s solemn promises to God and his fellowman. Our belief 
\in the democratic process of free discussion is deeply related to 
he Puritan insistence that the community as a whole must 
listen to the beckoning of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Battleline in Public Education 


The church-state issue is not just the question of insuring 
that American democracy acknowledge its past debt to the 
Puritan tradition. If that were the extent of our concern, then 
every high school civics class could learn to pay proper obeisance 
to Protestantism of the past without ever realizing that the 
present Protestant theology has a great deal to say about the 
principles and directives that create contemporary community 
and transform the democratic faith. The coming school genera- 
tion would still be illiterate about the working relevance of 
the Christian faith. The major battleline for Protestants in 
public school education, indeed for Christian influence in mod- 
ern culture, is right here: in what is taught in the classrooms, in 
the implicit religious presuppositions behind the construction 
of the curriculum, in the philosophy of education in the teachers’ 
colleges. The battleline is not, as so many of us mistakenly as- 
sume, the attempt to keep the Roman Catholics from using 
public funds for their own school system. In our defensive 
tactics all that may be accomplished is to prevent the Catholics 
from using public school buses for their own students. 


In maintaining this negative and sterile view of the separa- 
tion of church and state, we are also barring ourselves from 
our own historic sense of Christian vocation in the world. 
Modern Protestantism has betrayed itself into the quite un-- 
protestant position that we must evacuate large areas of our | 
public life. The current theological reformation and the ecumen-— 
ical conferences are signs that certain segments in Protestantism 
are once again returning to a genuine wrestling with the world. » 
But the fact remains—great segments of our leadership and_ 
membership have tacitly accepted the divorce of the church 
from. the world to continue the protest against Rome, and have — 
turned their attention away from reforms of the Protestant 
church necessary if it is to witness effectively in modern society. 
This is the tragic and destructive outcome of one of Protestant 
ism’s counter-heresies, as illustrated in one area of our culture. 
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Second Counter-Heresy: 
Denial of Corporate Discipline and Authority in 
Protestantism 


In a middle-sized industrial city a few years ago a meeting 
was scheduled to be held in a Protestant church to discuss pro- 
motion of a bill in the state legislature permitting doctors to 
disseminate birth control information. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy waited until a few days before the meeting to act 
against it. The hierarchy made an official protest, various Catho- 
lic organizations swung in behind the hierarchy with support- 
ing public statements. Some Catholic laymen immediately threat- 
ened boycott of certain Protestant businesses. 


The Protestant laymen threatened with boycott action called 
a meeting of the standing committee of the church to discuss this 
sudden and unexpected crisis. In effect, the question before 
the committee was, “Does a church committee have the right 
}to make a decision which might work an economic hardship 
|upon some members of the congregation?” The answer, as 
i reflected in the committee’s vote, was ‘“No.” In effect, the stand- 
i ing committee by this decision could only take action of minor 
consequence, which would cause no hardship to individual mem- 
'bers. These laymen evidenced few resources in either tradition, 
conviction, or training by which they could exert themselves 
as a disciplined fellowship. Literally they had stripped them- 
pselves of any way of discovering their common will as a com- 
‘munity of believers and of acting in a disciplined manner upon 
that decision. The church’s life as a united fellowship was torn 
japart by social and economic forces that dictated the final 
decisions. 


able to us from various studies of American communities by so- 
t logists of religion, lead us to ask, “What do Protestants mean 
ithe church to be?” And more pointedly, how do Protestants 
‘onceive that the church and its leadership is to have influence 


Similar pictures of Protestant churches under pressure, avail- 


or authority in the lives of men? Is the church to be conceived 


simply as an aggregate of individuals who meet for casual | 
fellowship and worship once a week under a professional leader? 
Is the rest of the witness of the church to be conceived of merely 
as independent action of individual members? 

It appears to us that wherever Christians have genuinely 
struggled with the complex problems of public policy—such as 
those today of control of inflation, of making concentrations 
of economic and political power responsible and responsive, of 
foreign aid, of the mass values of the popular press—they have 
realized the tremendous importance of clarifying the nature 
of the church and the methods by which it is to influence society 
and the individuals and groups within it. 

This whole series of Social Action has sought to say that the 
salvation of men occurs not by separating them, one by one, 
and sending this one to heaven and that one to hell, but in a 
community in which they are judged and redeemed together. 
Individual persons are saved, but in their real human relations 
to others and not in isolation. The power that saves is God’s 
grace appropriated by faith. Where it is received, it is given 
institutional expression. The church we develop, the degree to 
which we establish a Christian community, reveals our faith. 

The key to this community is in the directive of unity in 
diversity—the shared experience of those who come together 
from their varied responsibilities in society to participate in a 
disciplined and continuous effort to discuss the nature of faith | 
and the grounds of their unity. They engage in a corporate, 
vigorous, and painful examination of their personal and com-‘ 
mon life from the perspective of their faith. 

This kind of church is not held together mainly by the) 
strong personality or preaching of a minister; it is not a church 
in which the main activity of the majority of the members is. 
to assemble for a preaching service once a week. The complex x 
questions men have to ask in a modern technological cultu 
their frustrations in the face of power movements which they 
feel they do not understand ot control, cannot be dealt with 
by such leadership or activity alone. . 


The left-wing Puritans, as Nichols observes in Democracy 
and the Churches, accepted the corporate discipline of study of 
the gospel and of corporate action in witness to it. The Reforma- 
tion phrase, “priesthood of all believers,” meant that each Chris- 
tian was a priest responsible to the Gospel, accepting its final 
authority over his life. 

Today, after two intervening centuries, perhaps most of us 
Protestants find ourselves strangers to this tradition of corporate 
discipline under the Holy Spirit. The final authority of the 
Gospel, which the Puritan assumed, has evaporated. The modern 
Protestant is much more apt to treat the notion of the “priest- 

hood of all believers” as a plea for the rights of individual con- 
science. Religion has become a private affair between the indi- 
vidual and God alone. The search for the truth of the Gospel 
within community has all but disappeared. The corporate as- 
: semblies of the church have become sessions for trivia rather 
jthan for religious contention with the hard issues of public 
( concern. 

James Nichols comments about present-day American Prot- 

estantism: 
It was many generations since Calvinist sessions of elders 
really fulfilled any serious role in the leadership of the 
moral witness of the congregations. Baptist “covenant meet- 
_ings” were still effective in private ethics, but the Methodist 
classes were gone. And the congregational meetings of such 
Puritans as the Congregationalists no longer really sought - 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit on great questions of public 


policy. They had become miserable meetings on potluck 
suppers and the color of a new paint job in the Sunday 


School rooms.* (ae 
Do we presume anywhere in modern life, as much as we do = 
in the church, that we can arrive upon judgments about com- > 


lex issues simply from the resources each of us has as an 
individual or within a local group? In our modern society we 
a are now involved in all sorts of Secu eis trade 


century Puritan understanding of the church because of mar 


emotional unity as Protestants is to protest against Rome, thet 


we recognize the necessity for leadership to be developed with 
clear focus of responsibility, with resources to collect informa- | 
tion, to suggest goals and means to be pursued, to indicate pos- 
sible divisions of tasks, and to evaluate the carrying out of these 
tasks. Man’s convictions in modern society—indeed his convic- 
tions as to his ultimate loyalties and faith—are not the result 
simply of personal experience of God in the Bible, in reading 
and in prayer. His opinions are the result of all sorts of powerful 
constraints from the “secular” forces of the popular press and 
special interest groups. 

In this situation the religious institution which cannot secure. 
enough time with members to treat systematically the various 
areas of culture from the perspectives of its’ faith makes certain 
that the influence in public affairs will be wielded only by those 
“secular” institutions able to command such loyalty. 


PROTESTANTISM SEEKING TO UNDERSTAND 
THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


These are the major Protestant heresies. Out of defensive 
zeal we have warped the meaning of separation of church and 
state, and are slowly extinguishing the Protestant sense of a 
vocation for the world. We are strangers to our historic tradition 
of responsible church authority with all that is implied by this 
term of corporate search for truth and conscious and effective 
means of witness to the gospel. So we find ourselves unable 
to act in a time when disciplined communal activity counts. Even 
worse, we have come to accept this atrophied state as the natural 
and valid role of the non-Roman church in the world. . 

Not all of the Protestant heresies can be traced to our protest 
against Rome. We have become alienated from the seventeen 


theological and cultural reasons. Yet it is still true: if our chief 


our own affirmations are apt to be counter-heresies. So it is. 
10 


have tended to invert the false absolutes of the Catholic church, 
and thus have created our own. 


This is not a hidden plea for harmony-at-all-costs between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, or even for Protestants to 
“stay in our own backyards until our own fences are mended.” 
Realistically we know that Catholic-Protestant tension will con- 
tinue. But Protestants must not lét this be our sustaining raison 
d'etre. For God has made a new covenant with us in Jesus Christ, 
and we are His covenanted people. Protestantism is in search of 
a concept of the church that will help it to preach the Gospel 
effectively to the whole world. 


The Church: Creature of Culture, Tradition, and the 
Gospel 


The church is first, and most obviously, a creature of present 
culture; secondly, perhaps less obviously, a creature of tradition; 
and finally, the enduring re-created creature of the Gospel. Let 
us examine each one of these aspects. 


A Creature of Culture 


We start from where we are. We confess that Protestantism 
is not a set of ideals dropped from the heavens and deposited 
with us in pure form. The church is not something above culture 
so that we can think of it simply as the “Eternal against the 
World.” The world is in the church and all its ways. 


As Protestants we need self-knowledge about our involvement — 

in the “mass” culture of twentieth century America. Social 

psychologists such as David Reisman (The Lonely Crowd), soci- er: 

ologists such as Karl Mannheim (Man and Society in an Age of * 

Reconstruction), philosophers such as y Gasset (Kevolt of the 
_ Masses), theologians such as Paul Tillich (The Protestant Era) 
are pointing alike to certain crucial interactions of personality — 
and modern society. Our technical and scientific age demands 
great specialization and division of labor. It creates tremendous 
_ concentrations of power over which ordinary men feel they 
have no control and little understanding. The resultant person- Y 
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ality is often a “mass” man proud to be an individual and at the 
same time in constant fear of not being like everyone else, 
avowedly jealous of his independence and inclined to submit 
blindly to the manipulation of centers of power. Social institu- 
tions have developed which reflect characteristics of the mass 
culture: popular communications, for example, which play con- 
siderably upon these attributes in men. 

Our traditional church labels, such as “evangelism” and 
“conversion,” tend to obscure the transparent manner in which 
our institutional activities have taken on the ways of our culture. 
For instance, many Protestant churchmen tend to scold the ad- 
vertiser for his slick ways of selling his wares, for his appeals to 
his audience through the prestige of labels of distinguished 
men drinking Calverts, or society women smoking cigarettes. 
And yet when churchmen turn to the task of a promotional 
campaign for the church, their minds often run in the same 
gtooves. Indeed, they let advertising agencies mold the approach 
and content of the campaigns, being overwhelmed by the tech- 


nical complexities of modern communication. The “Religion in 


American Life” material, sponsored by the American Advertis- 
ing Council, and used proudly by many Protestant churches, 
adopted exactly the same approach to sell the wares of “Re- 
ligion” as to sell soap and cereal. In one advertisement, Gene 
Autry recommends “faith” by the dubious promise that your 
youngster will never wander off the trail. In another pamphlet, 


“A Filled Pew: A Triumph in Four Acts,” the regular church- ~ 


goer is assured all the spiritual values that accompany smoking 
a certain brand of cigarettes or consuming the right breakfast 
food. 

_ Our “mass” culture pervades our understanding of how the 
church should seek to influence society. The popular advertiser 
tends to treat his audience as a “mass’”—as a lump of humanity 
to be manipulated through playing upon standard drives for 


Sex, status, and security. So we in the churches often appeal to | 


our constituency as a mass. There are churches, for example, 
which send laymen out on “visitation evangelism” with “flash 
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display cards” and canned ‘‘sales talks” to be presented in the 
living room of prospective members. 


National evangelism campaigns have been focused upon 
achieving a mass, unified act, rather than upon recognition of 
the diversity of times and patterns necessary for genuine commit- 
ment of people with incalculable diversities of background and 
plans for the future. Consider how Protestant youth leaders 
recently created a strategy for reaching the high school student. 
The main thrust of their promotional literature was a drive for 
a million young people to sign a pledge to God on the same 
Sunday night all over America. One of the leaders remarked, 
“If we get a million kids together, think what an impact they'll 
make.” This particular understanding of the communication 
of the Gospel could have occurred only in twentieth century 
America, and only to a church immersed in that culture. 


Protestantism and Class and Caste Differences 


American Protestantism mirrors contemporary American cul- 
ture in other ways. It reflects the social separations and cleavages 
of modern society. Both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches tend to follow class lines, on national (see chart, p. 15) 
and local levels. The strength of Roman Catholicism is con- 
centrated in the urban manual worker; it draws almost two-thirds 
of its.constituency from the lower class. Out of the seven large 
Protestant denominations, the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Congregationalists have the highest proportion of upper and 
middle class people. The strength of the Methodists and the 
Lutherans is spread more evenly over the classes, and they are ~ 
not quite so dominated by business and professional occupations. 
The Baptists in class makeup and educational attainments nearly ~ 
parallel the Catholic church. The main difference is predominant _ 
rural strength of the Baptists as contrasted with the concentra-_ 
tion of the Catholics in the cities. 


This correspondence between social status and church affilia- 


Interview by one of the authors of this Sotial Action, November, 1951. 


tion has been most clearly documented at the level of the local 
community. Careful studies of communities as diverse as Plain- 
ville (250 population, Missouri), Middletown (50.000 popu- 
lation, Indiana), and Yankee City (25,000 population, Massa- 
chusetts) have shown churches to be carriers of status. Move- 
ment up or down the class scale is accompanied either by a 
change of church membership or a “putting on or a taking off 
of religious affiliation” depending upon the particular patterns 
of the community. 


Similarly, despite the growing popularity of the “race ques- 
tion” asa sermon and discussion topic, Protestantism is still 
largely a segregated church. Fewer than ten per cent of Protes- 
tant Negroes belong to denominations with white members. 
In several of these denominations, the Negro churches are virtu- 
ally made separate denominations with their own conferences 
and conventions. Although ninety-five per cent of Negro church 
members are Protestant, practically all are found in segregated 


CLASS COMPOSITION OF RELIGIOUS 
BODIES, 1945-46* 
‘ Per Cent Distribution 
BODY Upper Middle Lower 
? Class Class Class 
G1 SAMPLE ihc otishsniscubgene 31 56 
Catholic D5 66 
a2 46 Gat 
Methodist Oo 52 
Baptist 24 68 
Presbyterian 40 38 
Lutheran 36 Sates 
Episcopalian 34 42 
Congregational 43 33 


* Derived from a breakdown of four polls taken by the American | 
Institute of Public Opinion in 1945-46, covering approximately 12,000 
cases. Each poll covered a ‘‘voting sample” of approximately 3,000 cases. 
Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” Aynals of the American 
Academy, March, 1948, p. 86. 


churches.° The Roman Catholics have had a little more success 
in breaking the barriers of racial discrimination within the 
churches because of the demands of the hierarchy. About two- 
thirds of the Roman Catholic Negro membership is in segregated 
congregations. 


But even more important than these statistics is the image 
that Protestanism has of itself. Whether or not the facts warrant 
it, we tend to picture ourselves as a people of the American 
middle and upper classes. Our religious education materials, for 
instance, rely heavily upon middle class symbols—pictures of 
Daddy as an executive type, of happy children aboyt whose 
lives is no hint of strife and conflict, of backdrops showing well- 
appointed suburban homes.’ What does a Sunday School lesson 
involving a little girl who can look out from her living-room 
window at the lawn and trees, and who has her own room— 
what does this lesson mean to a Puerto Rican child buried in 
the slums in the East Harlem Protestant Parish? 


Consider, also, how the middle class emphasis upon the values 
of cooperation and harmony, to the exclusion of other values, 
has driven its way into the very heart of our Sunday School 
materials. The true follower of Jesus is pictured over and over 
again as one who is always adaptive to every situation, ever 


6. Liston Pope, “Caste in the Church: The Protestant Experience,” Swrvey 
Graphic, January, 1947, pp. 57-60. 


7. In a book for nursery-age students, the child is asked to read these lines 
from the poem, The Little Baby. ; 
Jesus’ mother heard happy voices singing, Y 
Be happy, happy, happy, they sang. 
Jesus’ mother was happy. (Mary Edna Lloyd, My Book for the Fall 
Then for contrast, read these lines of W. H. Auden. 
Sleep. What have you learned from the womb that bore you 
But an anxiety your Father cannot feel. 
Sleep. What will the flesh that I gave do for you, 
Or my mother love, but tempt you from His will? 
ie. Why was I chosen to teach His son to weep? 
Little One, sleep. (W. H. Auden, Collected Poems) 
This contrast is offered, not as a suggestion that we should teach Auden’ 5. 
poem to young children, but of the stark difference between a religious instruc- 
ae by a middle class ideology and the reflections of orthodox Christi: 
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popular, never taking or giving offense. Order and harmony 
are put at the top of the value hierarchy and the Christian will 
always withdraw from situations creating tension to preserve 
them. The personnel manager of an industry addressed a meet- 
ing of ministers from his city not long ago and in advising 
them said, “I hope you ministers recognize your responsibility. 
If all our people were really Christian, we would never have 
any trouble with them.” Only one out of four of the clergymen 
present rose to defend other virtues or responses as possibly 
being equally Christian in a situation in which acceptance of 
the existing order meant sanctioning of great injustice. So easily 
does Protestantism take on the mores of the middle classes. 


These scattered indications of Protestantism’s commitment to 
ideology of the “mass” and of the “class” are not conclusive. 
But the evidence points to that which we know in part and are 
most reluctant to confess—the church, our church, is inevitably 
a creature of culture. 


The Church: Creature of Tradition 


The Protestant churches are also creatures of their common 
tradition. More than we realize, our notion of what a chutch is, 
has been conditioned by the Reformation definition, “Wherever 
the word of God is preached and the sacraments are adminis- 
tered, there is the church.” 


Today Protestants are in danger of distorting the wholeness 
of the Reformation tradition and of neglecting many of the 
premises behind this norm. Many of us have sought to create “ 
a church as an expression in the main of only one stream of — 
the Reformation heritage, the spoken word. Clergy and laity 
alike have made the sermon the focus of Protestant worship ~ — 

_ and thought. 


A side of the Reformation which modern Protestantism tends 
to neglect is the over-arching sense of vocation, the Calvinist — 
and Lutheran drive to participate in the whole of this actual = 
| world, and to bring all of it under the judgment of God. By 
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tradition the Protestant, it seems to us, is more committed to the 
transformation of the whole of this world than is the Roman 
Catholic. Viewed historically, Roman Catholicism, with its heri- 
tage of monasticism, its tendency to erect boundaries between 
the natural and supernatural aspects of life, and the immutable 
character of its institutional forms, has had an approach to 
culture more aloof and indirect than that of the mainstream of 
Protestantism. The Puritan was one who felt himself thrown 
into the world, whose every activity bore the stamp of his 
struggle to bring public life into conformity with the common 
judgments of the Christian church as to the nature of the holy 
community of the Scriptures. 


Linked to this Protestant sense of vocation was a powerful 
awareness of the importance of the church as a visible institu- 
tion. The early Puritan did not attack the-world by himself. 
He knew himself to be part of a fellowship of believers freely 
seeking a common witness in politics and the world. His faith 
was in the Gospel and he was sustained and directed in his 
faith by the earthly institution through which the Gospel was 
manifest. 

Today we find ourselves in an anomalous position. The tradi- 
tion which many church members today refer to is not that 
within the mainstream of Protestantism, with its sense of voca- 
tion and corporate witness. Protestant tradition is for the mod- 
ern church that of a private religion and of purely individual 


influence—aspects of Protestantism which emerged most strongly - 


in the past century and a half. On the other hand, through a 
revivified Protestant intellectual leadership, we are beginning to 
apprehend what judgments the Gospel does make upon our 
society. Yet modern Protestantism is unable to create the 
Nstitutional basis from which these judgments can be made. 
Some of us like to stress that Protestantism is by nature perfectly 
tree to achieve justice and to guard the sanctity of human person- 
lity. This is true, but it is also true that no one in the American 
ociety is going to take these claims seriously, unless he sees 
igns of a church organization that can actually work for justice 
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in specific social situations and make its voice heard amid the 
clamor of those who deny the sanctity of human personality. 


For example, our church declarations universally condemn 
racial discrimination. Yet it is a rare church that encourages 
those members who are concerned over the issue to decide after 
careful study and discussion what their faith demands of them, 
to work together in organizations of the community in which 
they have influence—pressure groups, political parties, news- 
papers, radio stations—for legislation, for public education, or 
for whatever else they believe will reduce segregation. The | 
bounds of our individualistic ethic of the Good Samaritan do 
not stretch that far. Most of us will gladly give money to schol- 
arships for Negroes, and we will put up the colored students | 
when the traveling church college choir comes to town. But 
we rarely imagine our local church as seeking in its educational | 
life to develop groups of members motivated to work for some | 
complicated legislation dealing with civil rights, bills which if 
enacted would probably have more impact upon the lives of | 
minority peoples than the sum total of our direct, personal kind- | 
nesses toward them. There are difficult problems, of course, 
of how such groups should witness within the life of the church. | 
But they are not insuperable if we have the will to act.® 


. The immobility of traditional Protestant institutional forms 
is-teflected in many other ways. The ecumenical movement has’ 
remained a top-level affair, for it has not, as yet, found the chan- 
nels to communicate its profound insights to the rank and file | 
laymen in the local church. The Department of Economic Life’ 


8. The polity developed for the Council for Social Action on the nation 
level might be used in local church organizations. Groups of Christians could 
act in their own name and with their own resources; they could seek to witness 
to the rest of the church—its committees and its members— while humbly 
seeking the correction of other sources of insight; and they could act for the 


organizations. 
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of the National Council has obtained two large Rockefeller 
grants to make long-term studies of Christian ethics and Amer- 
ican economics. This material will offer concrete data on the 
religious problems men face in their decisions in business, labor, 
agriculture, and government. It will present an interpretation 
of the data by some of our greatest social scientists and 
theologians. 

The big question now for the Protestant churches in relation 
to this study is what use will be made of this material. Will 
vocal and well-organized minorities in the boards of the Na- 
tional Council and in the denominations be able to discourage 
the churches from dealing with such controversial material? 
Will a starved church press have the staff to process the material 
into popular presentations? Will religious educators have the 
knowledge of modern culture to understand the importance of 
the data? Will local churches have educational programs that 
can secure the serious study by laymen of the results of the 
study? The whole Protestant institutional crisis we are describ- 
ing in this issue of Social Action will be seen in the approach 
of the churches to this study. 

Our repeated failures to achieve effective institutionalization 
are not just isolated failures of “weak” leadership. Indeed they 

_are evidence of a much larger failure, a weakness deep within 
_modern Protestantism and widely evident throughout its leader- 
: ship and membership. We increasingly respond to the task of 
understanding the judgments of the Gospel upon our society. But 
we have not shown that we desire these judgments to have sig- 
| nificant influence in the lives of man. Another way of stating this 
| 18 to say that Protestantism has no working doctrine of the visible 
church. 

The tragedy of modern Protestantism is that we have come 
‘to acknowledge this paralysis in our institutional forms as a 
natural part of the Protestant tradition. The great flood of “pro- 
Protestant” books rarely attacks this pervasive inhibition, rarely 
engages in examination of Protestantism’s inability to express 
itself effectively in modern society. We have come to expect 
“ 
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that religion deals with private values and that meetings of 
congregations will discuss little more than how to raise money, 
manage property, or secure new members. We have come to 
expect and to tolerate liberal pronouncements by liberal clergy- 
men—an expectancy and toleration based on knowledge of 
ineffectiveness of pronouncements as such to bring about social 
change. But if it is suggested that the church should sustain 
within its fellowship attempts to make common witness con- 
cerning moral issues involved in politics, economics or mass 
communications, this is considered to be against the tradition of 
“historic Protestantism.” 


What we imagine to be the Protestant tradition, the Puritan 
would disown as a flight from responsible exercise of power or 
influence. He would stamp “heresy” upon the manner in which — 
Protestant churches have become insulated status organizations — 
to harbor people temporarily each Sunday from the realities of 
the world. 


The Protestant churches have fallen captive to a deadening, 
sterile tradition, a tradition that reflects more of secular culture — 
than it does of the heritage of the Reformation. Our churches — 
are creatures of tradition. This also we must confess. 


. The Church: Creature of the Gospel 


The church is not ours. Though God has put the church into 
our-hands by means of history and tradition that it may convert. 
and sustain culture, it must never mistake its worldly nature for 
its essential or only nature. The church must take the world 
into itself that both the world and the church may be trans 
formed. The church is not to be condemned simply on the basis. 
that it is a creature of culture and tradition. Without this it 
would be an otherworldly and irrelevant institution. The con- 
ve demnation falls when the church, so absorbed in tradition and— 
culture, has lost the sense of tension and contradiction between _ 
the way of God and the ways of the world it serves. 


In the final sense the church is captive of the Gospel. This 
is not a claim for the church as the single enduring Christiar 
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institution among all institutions. It is rather a claim upon the 
church to respond to the directives of the Christian community, 
to the activity of the living God in our world. It is a claim upon 
Protestantism to continue the eternal reformation of man and 
his institutions in loyalty to the Head of the church. It is the 
call for us today to begin at least the reformation of Protestant 
polity and worship. 


A REFORMATION OF POLITY 


Protestantism needs today a thorough rethinking of its polity 
arrangements, a polity reformation that will accompany and 
express the contemporary theological reformulation of our dis- 
cernment of God’s activity in the modern world. ‘The root of 
the problem of organization or polity has been described by 
such sociologists of religion as Max Weber’ and by students 
of modern administration such as Ordway Tead.'° It is in the 
grounds of authority, the basis on which influence and leadership 
is achieved. The problem of authority comes to focus in the 
Protestant church on much the same terms in both the role of 
the local pastor and of the national church “bureaucrat.” — 


The Grounds of Authority 


For the Protestant, leadership and influence is not grounded, 
as in great part for the Roman Catholic, in the supposed gifts of 
grace located in particular offices. Historically, for Protestants, 
personal charisma, or the gift of grace to persons, has been the 
major ground of authority. But the gift is considered by Protes- _ 
tants to be equally available to all men, and evidences itself in~ 
the conviction, judgment, and imagination shown by a person 
in the exercise of his responsibility as an expression of his faith 
in God. The gift does not come with a particular office. 


ae d Bx 
9. See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. New — ee 

7 York: Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. 324-423. ra 
| B10; See Ordway Tead, Art of Administration. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 4M ; 
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In the mainstream of Protestantism, until the last two cen- 
turies, the church has been built upon the personal religious 
convictions, not of a professional leader, but upon that of many 
believers. And the convictions of these believers were wrought 
out within the context of corporate study and action for the faith. 


Today within many Protestant churches, the minister’s per- 
sonal charisma or pseudo-charisma must carry almost the entire 
witness of the church. As many a pulpit supply committee be- 
lieves, “A minister makes or breaks the church.” He preaches 
to laymen who are not “priests” of the Christian faith. He 
preaches to laymen who judge the convictions of their minister 
from the ideas of the popular and special interest press. The 
documents that come from the ecumenical conferences, from : 
the National Council of Churches Departments of Church and | 
Economic Life and of Research and Survey find no place in 
the life of the church where they can be used. For they are 
not capable of self-interpretation; they are not the easy readin fe 
of a Luce publication. 


Relation of Consensus and Authority 


The Protestant churches have throughout most of their his- 
tory conceived of a closer relation between consensus and 
authority than the Roman Catholics. The Puritan saw the 
essence of Christian leadership in the dual conviction that one 
had been laid hold of by a gospel not his own, and that the 
gospel was also, in a sense, one’s own and therefore corrupted, 
and needing the correction of others. This type of Christian 
leadership seeks to provide a vision of programs and policies 
possible for men, while realizing that men act ultimately on 


4 behalf of some aim only when they have come themselves to . 
desire its realization. 


Within much of modern. Protestantism, the concept of con- 
sensus has become anti-leadership, and anti-authoritative. The 
_ local church has become an aggregate of individuals who _ 
acknowledge no source of religious guidance within the church, 
i) while actually constrained by the discipline of “secular” organ- 
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izations to which they belong. No corporate witness to the 
gospel is permitted unless a unanimous consensus among mem- 
bers is present. 

The minister, no longer sustained by a priesthood of believers, 
looks outside his faith for sources of authority. Social grace and 
charm, ability to present a popular, interesting sermon filled 
with gimmicks that produce an immediate response become 
his basis of leadership. The “good guy” personality emerges in 
the ministry. The recent spate of novels about ministers is an 
amazing revelation of the expectations of this stereotype. The 
“bright young man going places,” the handsome, “visibly spirit- 
ual” man stalks through these novels. He is our culture’s ideal 
of what a minister should be, an ideal which much of Protestant- 
ism has adopted. 


The Role of the Church Executive 


The role of the church executive or bureaucrat poses similar 
problems of authority. But within his role, perhaps, more than 
in that of the local pastor, is focused the difficulty for Protestants 
in understanding the development of rational patterns of organ- 
ization and administration as a possible service of the gospel. 
The church “bureaucrat” works in a setting where he increas- 
ingly sees the complexity of the decisions men make in public 
life and the power of the various “secular” institutions. He 

senses, to varying degrees, the necessity for formulating long- 

_ term objectives of the church and the operations needed to 
: achieve them. Churches must be located, programs revised, 

leaders retrained so that whole communities are served. Litera- < 

ture must be developed that is readable and relevant. 

Yet the Protestant executive, often because of his acceptance ~ 
of the picture of the church purely as a personal, charismatic 
institution, has poor moralé for his work. He is under ptessure — 
of laymen who. see no necessity for his work as an expression 

___ of the faith. He is tempted not to face the problem of authority 

_ with the laymen. It is easier to assume the posture of the — 
_ water boy—"we’re just helping the boys out on the field; 
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after all the real work is done out there. . . .” Or the church 
executive accepts the ideology of the most vocal laymen. Thus, 
one of the “trade” publications of the church executive, Church 
Management, recently compared the growth of the church bu- 
reaucracy ominously with the threat of government bureaucracy. 

Ultimately Protestants must face faithfully what kind of 
institutional reformulation will most adequately serve God’s 
will in modern society. We who write this series believe that had 
more churches become communities of believers convinced of 
the urgency of transforming our culture and its centers of policy 
making, the problem of polity would have long ago been seen 
in its true importance. Our encounter with the world will thrust 
ipon us a discipline that assumes priority over the other inevi- 
-able disciplining that we exercise as members of society. 


'REFORMATION IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


In the past few years the reformation of Protestant worship 
nas become a popular topic. We Protestants have become in- 
rreasingly dissatisfied with our liturgy. And so our public services 


nave been the subject of much experimentation. Recently there 


nas been an increasing emphasis on the sacraments and a return 
-o liturgical traditions of early Protestantism. These attempts 
nave been healthy in their dissatisfaction with our worship pat- 
serns and their sensitivity to the inadequate meaning and depth 
f much of our present Protestant cultus. Yet there is some- 


turn to the symbols born of a past period of Protestant vitality. 


The Search for New Symbols 
_ Protestantism is also engaged in a search for mew and mean- 


opularized the symbol of the yoke as a new Christian symbol. 


ignificantly enough, this symbol appears to have been enthus- 


f the symbol, suggests the traditional middle-class gospel of 
Zi, 


‘hing equally dissatisfying about our calculated, rationalistic — 


gful religious symbols. For instance, Elton Trueblood has 


stically received chiefly by the businessmen’s laymen’s groups — 
our churches. The yoke, as interpreted by the chief promoters 
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work"? and of charitable trusteeship by those who have much 
for those who have little. What impact, for instance, would this 
symbol have for the urban dispossessed, or for a migrant farm 
laborer? It would hardly suggest the depth and significance of 
the life, death, and resurrection of the son of God. More likely 
the yoke expresses the partial values and language of one class, 
of one source of diversity in our culture. It is not suggestive of 
our Gospel that both unifies men in love and does justice to 
their incalculable diversity. ; 


The Source of Meaningful Worship 


But there is something more drastically wrong in this intel- 
lectualism, this esthetic tinkering with worship forms that have 
meaning to a few men. Meaningful symbols of worship are not | 
something that we create or select by commission. Rather they 
tise out of the crises and tensions of our lives and impose them- 
selves upon us. The early church did not choose the cross. In-_ 
stead, the cross, as representative of the dramatic struggle be- 
tween God and the demonic forces, came—out of heaven and. 
hell. The liturgy and worship of the early church rose out of 
the same kind of intense encounter between church and the | 
world. And so today deeply vital symbols of worship can only 


emerge out of the churches’ grapplings with the crucial prob- 
lems of our society. . 


ty tive responses, the dramatic utterances, the folk hymn lyrics, 
the recall of parts of traditional expressions of faith once studied 
-__which issued out of the crises of the parish—a tense meeting 
a} over a slum clearance project, or a street protest against some” 
i ; injustice—yielded the most meaningful parts of their liturgy. 

‘a The full immersion of the church in the tensions ‘of societ 


A 11. See article by Robert Michaelson describing the gospel of work in “ 
Mirah and our Daily Work,” Social Action, December, 1949. 
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does not solve the current problem of meaningful liturgy; nor 
does it make all past tradition invalid. On the contrary, the 
prayers of the ancient church, the confession of sins, the ele- 
ments upon the communion table, the rites of baptism and con- 
firmation, the reading of the Word—the meaning of these things 
is resurrected when everyone in the congregation, young and 
old, participates in the serious wrestling with the world. 


THE CHURCH AS CRITIC AND SUSTAINER 
OF SOCIETY 


The needed reformations of polity and worship will occur 
‘only when the Protestant churches have rediscovered, a more 
| profound way of encountering the world. Historically the Chris- 
| tian church has had two creative relationships to the world— 
the church as critic and the church as sustainer of society. 
‘Through these interrelated functions the church fully partici- 
| pates in the real world. 


’ The Church as Critic 


There is real truth in the Protestant rationale for the separa- 
ition of church and state when the principle is conceived as a 
means of guaranteeing the independence of the church, so that 
the church might become the honest critic of society. By its 


sibility to be critical of the whole society. 


| The Inadequacy of a Single-Isswe Criticism 

The church is critic for the same reason that it is sustainer 
of culture; its worship and service of God give it an inclusive 
and transcendent reference. Its criticism when from within the 
Gospel is therefore infinite and inclusive, directed from a unified 
and unifying loyalty toward partialities, sins, and failures at 


fore, as we have said before in this series, regard its critical role 
as fulfilled by the adoption of certain isolated and somewhat 
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uniqué tradition in this country, Protestantism has the respon- 


the very heart of the existing social order. It should not there- 


random elements of a radical creed, which become favorite 
issues or favorite remedies. This is not because “race,” “peace,” 
and “liquor” do not indicate (in various ways) real problems. 
This is not because the co-op movement, pacifism, and Point IV 
are not (to various degrees) significant movements. It is be- 
cause our concentration on single issues out of their political 
and economic context leads us into stereotyped responses, pre- 
vents the informed appraisal of the more and the less important 
aspects of our life, and leaves perhaps more fundamental areas : 
of social life untouched by the church’s criticism. If our inter- : 
pretation here of the church as critic is correct, then that criticism, | 
profound and inclusive, should be directed at fundamental struc- : 
tures of our culture: its economic foundations, its political - 
patterns, its sources of meaning and motivation, its relations with 
other cultures. And action of the church directed at particular | 
issues should seek to make this larger context of criticism clear. 


An attempt by the church to serve as critic of economic and _ 
foreign policy, of political institutions, of social structure, will - 
occasionally lead us into vagaries and mistakes. But the inev- 
itable errors of judgment ‘are in no sense an excuse for flight 
from the real world. Our faith speaks even to this particular 
problem; for we know that God purges our mistakes by the 
action of our fellows, inside and outside the church, and uses. 
out efforts for His purposes. It is for us in the church, therefore, 
to strive to the utmost to bring the church to the exercise of 
its role of critic at the fullest range and to the most profound — 
level. It is through the church becoming a community that it 
becomes the creative critic of society. This sense of community < 
should prevail throughout the church. ft 


Critical Vocational Groups 


Since decisions made in one’s vocation are regarded by most 
men as those most important in their own daily lives and in their 
influence upon the lives of others, Protestantism must seek to 
create critical groups in various key vocations in society. These 
groups, we hope, would be born of a Protestantism aware of 
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Mecessity for men to seek common conviction as to the meaning 
of their faith for the concrete decisions they face in society, and 
|to do so, not casually, but in disciplined study and prayer over 
.a period of time. The groups would be aware of the relative 
imature of man’s discernment of reality, of the necessity for the 
consensus achieved to be open-ended, ready for expansion and 
}modification from the truth of others. 


Vocational discussion groups with this orientation have al- 
iteady become a part of the educational program of some Protes- 
‘tant churches. Dairy farmers, wheat farmers, labor leaders, bus- 
jinessmen have met in local churches, in some instances under 
tthe encouragement of the Council for Social Action, to study 
tthe relation of Christianity to their vocations. They have utilized 
ecumenical documents of the Protestant churches and lay and 
ministerial leadership throughout a community. Much of the 
idiscussion has dealt with the influence of the men on the policies 
of various special interest organizations to which they belong— 
farm co-ops, trade unions, business associations, etc. 


Similar programs could be developed with other vocations— 
the communicators in newspapers, radio, TV; the doctors. 
‘Would it not be feasible for groups of doctors from various 
churches to meet together in a community for discussion of 
Christian ethics in relation to various proposals for extending 
shealth care, including those of the American Medical Associa- 
ion, the cooperative movement, the Federal Security Adminis- 


and many other aspects of the Christian faith to the concrete 
decisions facing this vocation. These attempts to be critical would 
ot end simply in discussion and exchange of information. 
ather laymen would seek to reach some consensus after dis- 
iplined study within the faith so that they could be a force 
‘0 implement these critical judgments in actual practice. For 
this is the drama of the Christian life—genuine faith seeking 
| aes power. rn 
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tation. The group would seek to relate its understanding of © 
an’s self-deception, the nature of social change in God’s world, — 


ay 
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Local Ministerial Associations 


Local ministerial associations can also be converted into 
critical communities aware of the Gospel’s judgment upon cul- 
ture and desiring to influence the decisions made in the crucial 
areas of society. Ministers, like most of us these days, are over- 
‘whelmed with the complexity and confusion of the moral issues 
posed in foreign policy, control of inflation, mass communica- 
tions. The very complexity of these areas forces us to the disci- 
pline of community. This means that ministers must take re- 
sponsibility for sharing individual areas of concern. For instance, 
one minister could seek to cover the important developments in 
the field of labor relations, another in foreign economic policy, 
etc. These men would read labor newspapers, academic journals 
jon labor-management relations or Foreign Policy Association 
‘Reports along with their weekly diet of Time. 


Obviously no one of us has the leisure to become an informed 


2xpert in any of these fields. But the “average” pastor of one 


denomination studied usually read at least ten books a year 
hich were collections of sermons, books dealing with the 
minister’s task in the church, and fiction.'? Why could he not 
read a few of the basic books in one crucial social area of 
-oncern? The minister who has studied Lloyd Reynold’s Labor 
“conomics and Labor Relations’? would have resources for un- 
derstanding labor-management tension that only a few other 
men in his community could equal. If a minister is genuinely 


ne would profit greatly from reading such agricultural economic 
wooks as Theodore Schultz, Production and Welfare in Agri- 


2. See Hugh Hartshorne and Milton C. Floyd, Theological Education in the 
orthern Baptist Convention, Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1945, pp. 90-92. 
“his study indicated that the rural ministers seldom read books on rural social 
nd economic conditions, and urban ministers almost never tead books on 
dustrial society, labor problems, etc. 
3. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
4, New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
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‘aterested in the farmer and his moral and religious problems, 


ulture.“* A minister concerned to relate Christianity and the | 
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quate lay understanding and financial support. + 


existing society for the same reason it is critical. Ideally, it has 
eyes which see far. It does not join the impatient radical, wh 
simply has not taken time to see what is good about the preser 


church’s educational program to the popular press might have 
a whole world of possibilities opened to him by The Reader in 
Public Opinion and Communication, edited by Bernard Berelson 
and Morris Janowitz.'’ In short, one goal for a ministerial asso- 
ciation would be to develop a fellowship of believers who could 
provide leadership for laymen seeking to examine the relation 
of their religion to the decisions they make within the specializa- 
tions of culture in which they work. 


The Role of Social Action Agencies 


The corporate, disciplined study and worship by vocationally 
concerned laymen, by laymen seeking understanding of the 
total patterns of society, by local pastors seeking to make their 
churches centers for re-examination of our common life demand 
tremendous educational and leadership resources within the 
church. In general, it must be said that the Protestant churches 
have failed to provide these resources. Most of the social action 
and education departments of our denominations are staffed 
by two or three men working with budgets of a few thousand 
dollars for educational materials. The complexity of our culture 
and the profundity of our faith require teams of specialized lead- 
ership. Our seminaries need to respond to the challenge of 
training men for social action leadership. Specialists are required 
who combine deep theological understanding, thorough techni- 
cal-competence in social sciences, and ability to communicate. 
Communication resources are needed which meet the technical 
standards of the popular press in the presentation of ideas. These 
alterations of our usual “social action” agencies hinge on ade- 


The Church as Sustainer of Society 


The church affirms~and seeks to sustain the values of an 


15. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950. © 
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order, and who does not affirm and appreciate the values here 
and now available. This affirmation of present values is not the 
same as an accommodation to existing society: the church speaks 
not as a “defender of Americanism” in its conservatism, but 
as the community with a higher loyalty. 

When the financial campaign of the local church is lagging, 
the argument is often advanced as a “clincher” to convince some 
lactams giver: “You don’t have to believe all its dogmas. Just 
remember. that every stable, well-ordered community needs a 
church.” 

This is a compound of truth and falsity. The truth here is the 
implicit claim that every society depends upon some center 
of life-giving motivation. A culture without religious faith is 
impossible. A religious faith is an interpretation which attempts 
to make sense out of a man’s existence. Man, because he is man, 
cannot endure for long a life without meaning. Inevitably he 
depends upon some interpretation, some faith, which sustains 
and undergirds his existence in society. Thus every society has 
its “churches,” its sources of a life-giving interpretation. 


But the false claim implied in this “clincher” is that the 


“church” of American society is the little white church on 
the town green. It is true that the little white church has con- 
tinued to interpret the “religious” problems to its constituency, 
but often its voice has been drowned out by other voices: the 


loud bark of the adman, the soothing purr of the self-help 


writer, the dreamy song of the movie star. 
The church’s voice in giving meaning to life in our ilar 
has almost been drowned out by other voices partly because the 
others are raucous and glamorous and numerous, composing a 
cultural chorus hard to talk above. But we should admit that it 
_is partly the church’s own fault, either for talking i in an unknown 
tongue about unknown problems, or for giving up and joining 
the chorus. We have not often succeeded in relating the Gospel 


of the Bible to the concrete and daily problems of today. The — 
popular chorus has been cynical and manipulative, but has at — 


"least sung songs the audience could recognize. 
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Public School Education and the Church as Sustainer 
of Culture 
Let us look at one area of culture to see what has happened 
with the church’s abdication as a sustainer of culture. In public 
school education the Protestant churches have ceased to provide 
a philosophy of education which would interpret and help to 
transform this area of life. When the church evacuated this 
area of culture American society turned to secular sources of 
interpretation. Within the last forty years the pragmatic philos- 
ophy of John Dewey has become the sustaining religious faith 
undergirding public education. Dewey’s theology, in a somewhat 
diluted form, is at the heart of the curriculum guides and work- 
ing presuppositions of the public school systems in this country. 
It is astonishing and revealing to examine the avowed curricu- 
lum principles of various public school systems. The following 
preamble from the curriculum guide of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
is a typical example of Deweyite pragmatism at the core of 
public education. 
“We believe: 
That education is living 
That living implies growing 
The growing means the continuous re-creation of the 
individual through experience. 
That the method of education is experiencing.”16 
This credo is not the isolated achievement of a few progtessive 
educators. It is representative of the working faith behind the 
curriculum in hundreds of communities. 


We do not mean to pose an irreconcilable antagonism be- _ 


_ tween this brand of pragmatism and a Christian philosophy of — 


education. What is more important is to point out that in the _ 
absence of any clearly articulated Protestant approach to educa- 
tion, other theologies have provided the necessary interpreta-_ 


. tion for this area of public life. 


Nor is the imperative before the Protestant church just. 


_ the task of creating a non-Roman philosophy of education to 


16. H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development, p. 98. 
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compete with Catholicism. The directives of the Christian com- 
munity impel us to take interest in this area of public life 
because it affects the lives of so many in our society. A life- 
giving interpretation of public education would include all the 
different facets of this complex problem. 


In the matter of curriculum, Protestants should fight for 
material which does justice to the variety of opinions and ideol- 
ogies in our society. They should do this, it appears to us, by 
nature of their deep concern to protest against any tendencies 
of man to make a particular movement in history their supreme 
loyalty and to witness to the variety of sources of truth. If a 
high school is using only NAM material on “The American 
Way,” or “Our Land... Our Spirit,” or only the Reader’s Digest 
in literature and civics classes, then the local Protestant churches 
should work for the inclusion of other interpretations, such as 
those published by the labor unions, by the government, and by 
churches. Materials of educational groups seeking to give per: 
spective to various special interest interpretations should be 
included."’ 


Protestants have not yet been able to provide educational 


materials for use in the public school system which have trans- 
cended sectarianism as have the ecumenical documents on a 
different level of communication. But we believe the Protestant 
church must continue to strive for such literature and for the 
polity to bring it into use, not because we feel that Protestant 


taxpayers should pipe the tune, but rather because it is our 


conviction that the Christian faith does justice to the final dimen- 
sions of life and must not be excluded from the mainstream of 
our public education. 


Also a part of our long-term Protestant strategy to sustain 


our culture is the development, at least in our private, church- _ 
related colleges, of a core of public school teachers who will 


17. The National Education Association has published some excellent literature — 


doing this for economics and politics, such as Van Tils, Economic Roads for 


American Democracy (McGraw-Hill, 1947), now needing revision to be made 
| up to date. eee 
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have some understanding, some loyalty, to the Christian faith. 
We need teachers who can understand how the directives of the 
Christian community transform the current understanding of 
teaching methods, the use of extra-curricular activities, the 
development of curriculum."® 


Anything less than this overall program would be an inade- 
quate interpretation of this important area of public life. Protes- 
tantism must not devise its program of sustaining and criticizing 
this area of life on the low moral level of “containing the 
Catholics.” Until Protestantism can outgrow its myopic concern 
with released time programs and anti-Rome measures (which 
require little reform of Protestant institutional life), American 
public school education will continue to turn to other sources 
for meaning and motivation. 


The Church as Sustainer in Other Areas of Public Life 


Somewhat the same thing must be said of the Protestant 
church’s approach to other areas of public life. The church, at 
its best, affirms the achievements of the society in political and 
economic life and seeks to sustain them. It is interesting to note 
how widespread is a kind of despairing cynicism about American 
politics and the American economy. As acute observers have 
pointed out to us, the liberal and the conservative alike despair 
of our politics and expect the worst of our economic system: 
and despite this, both work much better than the dire predictions 
would have us expect. 


The church does not speak complacently, but the criticisms 
it renders are a part of its sustaining appreciation. The remark- 
ably workable and valuable elements of American public life— 
the two-party system, the technical dynamism of capitalism, the — 


18. The unity in diversity directives of the Christian community, as we 


sought to describe them in the first issue of this series, do not envision the 
formation of Protestant Teachers Associations with a dogmatic position which — 
they are seeking to manipulate the public school system to accept. We do en-— 


_ vision the widespread development within the churches of institutes and 


informal study groups for Protestant teachers on the telation of their faith to 
_ their vocation. 


verve and resiliency within the adaptations of power groups to 
shifting configurations of influence—are characteristically mini- 
mized by both conservative and liberal. The sustaining work 
may be to use yet more effectively these valuable existing achieve. 
ments—a sustaining and a reforming work, at once. Again, the 
church in the society stands not as the conservative against 
change or as the radical against status quo, but as the profound 
appreciator of the world’s value, as revealed to it through the 
eyes of its faith, against shallowness and despair. 

The church, at its best, has transcended, like the Gospel it 
preaches, the clean-cut divisions between liberal and conserva- 
tive, radical and reactionary, reformer and preserver of the cul- 
ture. Ideally, it has transcended these not by negating the divi- 
sions, and pretending to be above the strife, nor yet ‘by joining 
forces with one side of the conflict (though its role may increase 
the influence of one group in society and provide greater re- 
striction on the influence of another), but by seeing in fullness 
the partially realized values of each side as they relate to the 
full directives of the Christian community. The church is, or 
should be, oriented not toward the earthly and therefore partial 
and divisive interests which cause the great lines of cleavage in 
politics, but toward the divine and therefore whole interest in 
which all values are fully acknowledged. 

This does not mean that the church’s message is irenic, or 
its action on the side of harmony. Its message is never wholly so, 


for the fullness of life as prompted by faith in God is never 


fully realized, and the church’s message always comes in part as 
a judgment upon a sinful world. The church is always the 
‘Cfitic, standing partly outside the culture pointing out its failure, 
and working to alter its basic disorientation. But the church 
is never simply the critic; it is always also, and for the same 
reason, the sustainer of culture, affirming and working to pre- 


| serve the manifold values of an existing order. 


_ The church is even more “conservative” than the conserva- 


‘tives, for it seeks to preserve not only the presently existing 
values but also alongside them the values displaced. It is even 
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more “radical” than the radicals for it criticizes and wants to 
supplant every partiality both of the existing order and of the 
emerging order of the radicals. In other words, the church 
is not above strife, but in it in a more profound way at a more 
profound level. It is both radical and conservative, but beyond 
both at another level, where its radicalism and its conservatism 
are at once the same thing for the same reason. 


This makes the church confusing and ambiguous to those 
who try to classify its effect in the world solely in the political 
terms of the world, and sometimes confusing to itself. 


But if the church does not continue the attempt in the midst 
of this confusion and ambiguity to make life-giving interpreta- 
tions, then in fact it will have lost its creative, dynamic relation- 
ship to society. Wherever the church is interested in only “re- 
ligious” questions, it becomes something less than the church. 
The church, the captive of the Gospel, is not a hiding place 
from the facts of the world. The church, if it is acting as critic 
and sustainer of society, will be that place where we face the 
problems of our world, finding meaning in the conflicts of one 


world in the knowledge of that time of final triumph when | 


these heartfelt tensions and contradictions will be resolved. The 


one, holy, catholic, church is that body of believers who remem- — 


ber the past event of Jesus Christ in the world, who hope for 
His coming again, and who relate themselves to the present 
event of His overcoming of the world. 
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Discussion Guides 


1. To what extent is the character of the church with which 
you are most familiar determined by social forces and patterns 
of present-day society? By the influences of church tradition? 
By the Gospel of Christ? 


2. What are the qualities which you believe to be most essen- 
tial for an effective minister of a local church? What appear to 
be the most important bases of authority or influence of ministers 
in your community: physical attractiveness? gifts of personality? 
ability to interpret the Scriptures or church traditions? good 
works in the congregation and community? popularity in the 
community? forthright preaching? ability to fead groups in disci- 
plined study of the Christian faith? 


3. Does the worship of the church you attend seem relevant 
to the decisions which you as a Christian face in everyday life? 
How could the forms and content of worship be made more 
meaningful for the common life of the people? Consider the 


lyrics of the hymns, prayers, symbols, special services of worship. 


4. Examine the programs of the lay groups meeting in the 
church over a six months’ period, listing the subjects presented 
and discussed. To what extent have these included a significant 
and sustained study of the relation of the Christian faith to any 


of these crucial areas: political parties, the policies of the local 


press and radio, federal taxation, inflation, the economies of 
Europe and Asia, foreign aid programs? Are there Christian men 
in your community who with encouragement could become 


informed discussion leaders on the relevance of the Christian. 


faith to these and other areas of contemporary life? 


5. How can a ministerial association or a local council of 
churches speak and act more effectively in helping people to see 
the conflicts of faith involved in public affairs in their community 
and nation? 
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_ page letter from a Dartmouth College economist convinced us that we 


att in the series have been sharply divided. A critical housewife in Oregon says 


A Postscript to the Series 


Those of us who have written this series on the Christian com- 
munity end it with an increasing sense of the relevance and the im- 
portance of the issues with which we dealt, a conviction born of the 
persistence of our critics and of our supporters. 


We plan to start in now and rewrite the series, incorporating what 
your letters and our continued study have taught us. The revised series 
will be published as a book, which we have assurance will be widely 
studied by Protestants—and in groups with some of the characteristics _ 
of corporate discipline and freedom described in this issue. The book 
will not be-published, however, for at least eight months. 

Reprints have been made of the present Social Action series so that — 
it is now available in its entirety for discussion groups. The series is | 
being studied by all sorts of groups in the Protestant church: secretaries | 
of the World Council of Churches in Geneva; a vocational group in | 
an atomic energy project; students in church-related colleges; laymen | 
in a Connecticut Congregational Church who use the series with a 
discussion of events reported in the New York Times’ “News of the — 
Week in Review.” 

What are some of the changes in the series which will be made for 
the book? We have learned how to say some things more simply and 
clearly.* Detailed reports have come from a number of discussion groups 
indicating concepts and paragraphs that gave them difficulty. 

The economics issue satisfied the writers of the series least, although 
the one published represented the fifth attempt. A closely-reasoned four- 


placed too much emphasis upon fiscal control of inflation, and not enough ~ 
upon self-restraints and checks necessary in private group decisions on _ 
wages, prices, and profits. Also a straight factual error was called to our 
attention in this issue. We included potatoes in the list of agricultural ~ 
products which have been on the parity price support program, failing © 
to indicate that they were taken off the program in 1951. 


* Part of our communication has been through modern art. Letters about the 


art in a church magazine should “give a sense of peace and dignity.” Our art do 
not. Other readers have also recognized that the point of art is that it expresses 
an attitude toward its subject, and that Social Action has cut into apathy towatd 
the popular press with its drawings of circle-eyed children before a TV set and 
into worship of the welfare and free-enterprise idols by, as one letter writer said, 
its “downright revolting pictures.” ’ 
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It should be said to our readers, in recognition of the time given by 
the writers who worked with the editor, that this series has been largely 
a labor of love and conviction. The C.S.A. could never have paid for the 
work that went into the series. 


One thing that has bothered us greatly during the preparation of 
the series has been the angry and bitter letters from men and women 
protesting against an allegedly dogmatic identification of the Gospel of 
Christ with our particular interpretation of the Christian faith in rela- 
tion to society, while themselves enunciating dogmatically a position 
which they are certain is Christian. 

The men who participated in the series, it is true, felt they had some- 
thing crucial to say from their faith and their knowledge of modern 
society. But they were, I believe, keenly aware that the Gospel transcends 
their efforts and that God's judgment upon them speaks through the 
witness of other men. Interchange of faith and social analysis ‘takes place 
best in a community of mutual love and respect. We pray that this series 

| has contributed to the actualization of such a community. 


—KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


SOCIAL ACTION SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To: The Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


[] Enclosed find $1.50 for a year’s subscription to 
Social Action. 


( Check here if your subscription is to begin with October, 1951 
(the first issue of this current series). 


Good Reading 


Dillistone, Frederick W. The Structure of the Divine Society. Phila- 


delphia: Westminister Press, 1951. 


Approaches the study of the sociology of the church as it has been 
determined by two contrasting concepts of society, both rooted in 
Christian faith and history: the organic view (Anglican) and the 
covenant view (Reformed). These two views are examined as they 
appear in the New Testament and throughout the history of the 
church. 


Nelson, J. Robert. The Realm of Redemption. Studies in the Doctrine 


of the Nature of the Church in Contemporary Protestant Theology. 
London: Epworth Press, 1951. 

A masterful survey of contemporary theological approaches to the 
question, “What is the church?” Conflicting viewpoints are clearly 
recognized and no easy synthesis is attempted. 


Nichols, James Hastings. Democracy and the Churches. Philadelphia: 
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Till 
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Westminister Press, 1951. 


An illuminating survey of the relationship between democracy and 
the various forms of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism since 
the Reformation. The-analysis of the influences of “Puritan Protes- 
tantism” is particularly significant. 


d, Ordway. The Art of Administration. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
LOS, 
A practical book on the nature of consensus and leadership, the 


relation of policy. to organization, and the scope and limits of 
~power in a democratic society. 


ich, Paul. The Protestant Era. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, | 
1948. 
Should be read particularly for its penetrating analysis of the nature 
of contemporary culture as it relates to the faith and forms of 
Protestantism. The proposal that secular forms can and do express 
the grace of God in society reaffirms God's sovereignty and places 
sharp judgment upon contemporary Protestant life. 


ger, J. Milton. Religion in the Struggle for Power. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1946. 4 
A sociologist shows how sect and church type organizations have 
variously responded to the challenges of three modern social prob 
ma the rise of capitalism, the development of industrial society 
and war. % 
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Copies of this entire series on “Christian Community” = 
are now available. Reprints have been made so that — 


church groups may develop discussion and study pro- — 


grams on the theme of the series and use all six publi- — 


cations. The order of topics as dealt with by Social F: 


Action has been changed in several of the churches x 
now using the series, the discussions beginning with on 
of the specific areas of immediate interest, such as | 


American politics. Sm a 


